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PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND Lith OF EVERY MONTIL they are piled up! like great fleeces of wool. Some 


~ . — 2 of them look so provokingly cool, as they were great 
S. D. HARRIS, Editor and Proprietor. A pe . E a, 
py] 
snow banks. What if we could go up like these lace 

Terms $1 per year—three copies for $2—six copies for winged flies, and up, and up, till we perched on the 
$1i—nine copies for $6, (and a copy to the getterup of a ts . c 
Club of 9.) Payment always in advance. top of those cloud seats, then crossing our legs like 

CORRESPONDENTS must always give us their real names | dignified Orientials, what a panorama would we see ! 
if they expect to receive attention. 





| Away down here (when the nooning is over) the men 


: alias |would be gliding hither and thither, scratching and 

The March a ae Senses. |pitching, and carting and stacking the hay. The 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! like the ranks of a mailed | wheat fields lay like russet shields studded with golden 

legion, as their thickset battalions march ever on- | shocks, the corn blades waving like lakes of living 

ward, shoulder to shoulder, with this difference, that |emerald, while horse and kine and sheep creep from 

these never recline at the watchfire or slumber in the |shadow to shadow, counting both the sun and the 
bivouac. It seems but a few days ago when we shook | gnats equal enemies. 





the sleet from our heavy boots, as the sun of March Oh! if we could only take off the roofs of the houses 
gave promise of Spring, and peered anxiously about | now, to see what the olen half of the human world 
to catch sight of the first pale Phloxes that opened |r. about! these farm houses only, for what do we 
their petals to the delusive promise,—but as yesterday, | .are to see the listless loungings and simple frippery 
and lo! to-day we stand upon the crest of the Mid-|o¢ those city women who despise the idea of ever 
summer! The great Harvest has swept up the Val-| doing any thing useful. But even here in these farm 
leys with its ringing and clanking of steel, and now | houses we have our misgivings if we should find so 
lingers upon our Northern border; and in a brief| much of the old time music of the spinning wheel, and 
space further, the Raven and the Blackbird will pipe | quick stepping of spinning girls. Well, no matter; if 
their squadrons together and leave us to the music of |the world has found out a better way than to make 


December gales, as the Phlox will exchange with the | homespun cloth and reap wheat with the sickle, let it 


pearly fringe of the Farewell Summer. So issue | be so, we will rejoice at it, though it does break up 
forth the seasons. ‘the old time pictures. But the women are not idle; a 

Good Working Brother ! let us lay our limbs to re- | dozen hungry men to be cared for, leaves small excuse 
fresh under this green tree for a half hour’s nooning. | for having nothing to do in the farm house, and espe- 
See yonder ! how beautifully the hay is drying, sim- cially a dozen hungry men in harvest time, who feel 
mering up like the least kind of a crystal gossamer more than ever that they have a divine right to be 
rises the expelled damps from the millions of newly waited upon ; andif at this time the women get off 
divided tubelets, and already the foliage rustles as with milking the cows, digging potatoes for dinner, 
Carlo leaps among the swaths. Did you ever stop to | splitting the oven wood, and going to town of errands, 


think what a great invention is sunshine to the hay- to sell butter and buy sugar and salt, etc., they should 
maker ? and how much cheaper and better for this | have no great cause to complain. 
and various other purposes, than gas? 


Women were made for practical results, as we have 
Away up, looking through these shady branches, 


often said ; and we make no doubt they will attend to 
we can see the gauzy wings of insects between us | their part of the work, living in hopes that at the end 
and the sun. Lazy idlers that they are. They have | of the season they will come for a share in the profits. 
no hay to make, no wheat to secure. They don’t| But we have talked the nooning away, and so we 
need to watch the clouds to know when to buckle in | may as well get down from this cloud seat, and com- 
add strain every muscle to save the crop from a ling once more on terra firma, pitch into getting up 
drenching. But, speaking of clouds, how gorgeously | this hay. 
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How to Feed a Roadster in T 


Dr. Gazzo of Louisiana, gives the Country Gen- 
tleman his experience with horses upon the road, 
to this effect: 

“T have tried two modes of traveling. I have| 
waited in winter for breakfast, and then rode until | 
night, and have always found myself and horse | 
very much worn down at the end of the day’s jour-| 
ney. My usual mode is to start two or three 
hours after day light, and travel about five miles 
an hour until eleven or twelve o'clock, depending | 
in some measure upon the distance of the stand or 
place that I wish to reach. In the winter season 
we generally rest from one to two hours, and can 
make our stopping place for the night in good 
time, averaging forty-five to fifty miles per day.— 
In the summer, I start at daylight, and ride till 
eleven or twelve, and rest till two or three. My 
horse is as fresh in the afternoon as in the fore- 
noon, and I can travel from fifty to fifty-five miles 
a day without much distress to myself or my horse. 
I give my horse as much food as ‘he will eat during 
the night, but nothing in the morning in the way of 
feed, but always as much good water as he will 
drink. IJ have traveled as fast and as far in the 
same time, as any other physician in America, and 
I am well satisfied that the latter mode of traveling 
is greatly preferable to both horse and rider.” 

5 ees 


How shall we Save the Wheat Crop? 


‘aveling. 


The season is at hand for preparing the ground for 
the next year’s wheat crop, and the readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator will look for us to give what of expe- 
rience and advice we can gather. A few facts have| 
been attained by close observation in relation to that| 
great enemy of the wheat crop, the midge or yellow 
weevil, but we must have longer and more thorough! 
experiments, before we can speak of the whole system 
We appeal to our intelligent read- 
ers to try each for himself some careful experiments, 
and report in due time. To determine the efficacy 
and reliability of any proposed remedy, it is necessary 
to know all the antecedents of the case, as to soil, 
previous crops, both upon the particular field and in 
its immediate neighborhood, whether or not the midge 
has been troublesome in that vicinity before, also it 
should include an examination of the crops other than 
wheat in the neighborhood of the field, to see whether 
the midge was present, or harboring in them. 

After all that has been said and suffered on this be- 
half, we notice that a great many people are still in 
the dark as to the real identity of the parent fly of the 
midge or “yellow weevil.” Before harvest we no- 
ticed a terrible outcry in some of the Westerly coun- 
ties, that the wheat was attacked by the midge, which 
midge was described as a fly like the bot fly! 
felt relieved at this description, and quite sure no dam- 
age would result to the wheat from any such insect, 
and the harvest in that quarter has justified our 
opinion. 

In the Cultivator of last year, pp. 27 and 42, we 
gave a full description of the appearance and habits o! 


with confidence. 
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| Its face and feelers are yellow. 


We 


ing flowers of the grain. 
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both the Hessian fly and the wheat midge, and for the 
benefit of those who may not have access to that de- 


scription, we repeat the illustrations here, with a brief 


| explanation : 
| 


b 
— 
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a, Hessian Fly, (Cecydomyia tritici,) female, greatly magnified ; 
b, cross lines showing the rea/ length of body and breadth of wings ; 

, Joint of wheat straw, showing the position of the larva and pupa, 
or what is called the ‘‘flax seed” state of the insect, at *, as found 
in mid-summer. 





Fig. 1. Cecydomyia tritici, or Wheat Midge, female ; Fig. 2, male, 
both greatly magnified ; Fig. 3. Natural size of the insect, (only 
one-tenth of an inch in length); a, kernel of young wheat, with 
the husk or chaff open, showing the larve feeding on the germ; 
b, pupa or dormant state of the insect, as found at harvest time, 
greatly magnified. 

“It is a very small, orange-colored gnat, with long, 
slender, pale- -yellow legs, and two transparent wings, 
reflecting the tints of the rainbow, and fringed with 
delicate hairs. Its eyes are black and prominent. — 
Its antenne are long 
and blackish. These insects vary muchin size. The 
largest females do not exceed one-tenth of an inch in 
length ; and many are found, towards the end of the 
season, less than half this length. The males are 
usually rather smaller than the females, and some- 
what paler in color. 

“ The time of their appearance in the winged form, 
varies according to the season and the situation, from 
the beginning of June to the end of August. While 
the sun shines, they conceal themselves among the 
leaves and weeds near the ground. They take wing 
during the morning and evening twilight, and also in 
cloudy weather, when they lay their eggs in the open- 
New swarms continue to 
come forth in succession, till the end of July ; but the 
principal deposit of eggs is made in the first half of 


July, when late sown winter wheat and early sown 
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spring wheat are in the blossom or milk. The flies 
are not confined to wheat alone, but deposit in barley, 
rye and oats, when these plants are in flower at the 
time of their appearance. I have found the maggots 
within the seed-scales of grass, growing near to wheat 
fields. 

“The eggs hatch in about eight days after they are 
laid, when the little yellow maggots or grain-worms 
may be found within the chaffy scales of the grain.— 
Being hatched at various times during a period of four 
or five weeks, they do not all arrive at maturity to- 
gether.”—Harris. 

We remarked above that a few facts had been at- 
tained, which may serve as a starting point for future 
investigations. Ist. In sowing wheat after wheat, on 
a field that raises its own midges, we find the insect to 
make a simultaneous attack all over the field. 2d 
In sowing wheat in the neighborhood of a field that 


has raised midges, we find the edges of the field at-, 
tacked first, and most from the infected quarter. If 


the field is large and early, the insect does not operate 
in to the middle of the field at all. 
repelled from the sunny portions of the field and at- 
tracted to the shade, where it can carry on its egg lay- 


ing in a more congenial climate. This in connection 


with the fact that a cloudy day and moderately humid | 
atmosphere are most favorable for its reproduction, | 
seem to disprove Mr. Canfield’s idea, that the clearing | 


up of the country and a consequently elastic atmos- 
phere, are favorable to the propagation of the midge. 
3d. The same is true of isolated fields on new ground, 
not in the vicinity of old fields that have raised midges. 

We think these points are established, if not, we 
will be obliged to any careful observer who will set us 
right. If this is true then, we may deduce from these 
facts: Ist. That wheat should not follow wheat, 
when the previous crop was infested with midge. 2d. 


The midge fly is | 


’ 
ULTIVATOR. 
our readers will have an eye upon this subject, and re- 
port their experience ; also we would be glad to re- 
ceive the result of any investigations or experience 
with the crop now in harvest. 


Wueat Insects.—lIn the early settlement of 
Ohio, very little difficulty was found in raising good 
crops of wheat in most seasons, but as the country 
has been cleared up, the air has become more dry 
and elastic, and wheat insects have multiplied ex- 
cessively, and the prospect seems fair that the 
raising of wheat will become a very unprofitable 
| business, unless some plan can be devised of avoid- 
ing these insects. In the case of wheat, as also in 
the raising of other vegetables, it seems to me we 
|should attend to the manner in which nature prop- 
‘agates them. Whenever wheat grows wild, the 
heads mostly fall to the ground or shell out their 
seeds within two or three weeks after it is ripe, 
and as a matter of course the wheat will soon 
sprout and take root. After it gets up sufficiently 
high to make a good bite, wild graminivorous ani- 
‘mals will feed freely upon it, until winter sets in. 
By this means so many of the eggs of the Hessian 
fly as are deposited upon it in the fall, are mostly 
or entirely destroyed. Notwithstanding it is thus 
fed down, having a long time before winter in 
which to grow, it gets a strong root, and is thus 
enabled to stand the winter well, and will come 
forward of course very early in Spring, so as 
mostly or entirely to escape the wheat midge.— 
| This seems to me the manner in which nature 
|propagates the wheat plant, and that we may do 
| well to imitate her proceedings. 


| Last year I set out to try an experiment in rais- 
ing wheat upon the above principles, but could not 
|make it convenient to fully carry it out, and there- 
fore was but partially successful. I sowed wheat 


That wheat should not be sowed in the neighborhood | the 22d of August, 1895; in my absence, in con- 


of such a field, without resort to some destructive pro- |" 


cess, (like that described by the Michigan correspond- 
ent below,) to rid the former field of the enemy. 34. 


sequence of another crop being in the field, it was 
pastured off very close by sheep about the Ist of 
|October, which was about two weeks too late— 
Nevertheless the sheep eat it so close, that it was 


Not to trust to the intervention of a single year be-| not in the least affected by the Hessian fly, and 
tween wheat and wheat upon the same field, if ne de-| one kind of wheat which I sowed mostly escaped 
structive means have been resorted to, and the field| the effects of the wheat midge. I sowed a small 
has been in a crop meanwhile, which would afford a | piece of wheat upon new land = September.— 
harbor to the midge. | This came forward so rapidly in Spring, as to be 
Dine it dds ean tax eels neti eeiiee ed entirely uninjured by the midge, only a few grains 
yP being affected upon some lands, so as to show that 


seared where oll do nes oe the fight together, 5 / the midge had been there, but too late to affect 
it is well established in our mind that the midge is| any thing. 
i i ee : 
something of a traveler, and to make this process Pet-| Of choice I should sow wheat as early as the 


fectly effectual, (if it can be made effectual at all,)| jst of August, and pasture it down close with 
would require the united action of a considerable dis- sheep between the 10th and 15th of September in 









trict of country. 

The remedy proposed by the correspondent of the 
Michigan Farmer, below, seems most applicable to 
Spring Wheat. The partial experiment reported by 
our correspondent, Mr. Canfield, aims at both the Hes- 
sian fly and the midge, but was too imperfect to deter- 
mine with certainty its effect upon either. We give 
all these rather as hints, than as furnishing any thing 
of satisfactory result. In choosing and managing 
their grounds for next season’s wheat fields, we hope 


‘this latitude, (41 degrees North,) shortly before 
the first frosts appear; it will then have plenty of 
time to fully cover the ground before winter. I 
intend to sow wheat this year on new land, and 
therefore cannot conveniently repeat this experi- 
ment this year. 

I have made these suggestions so that if any 
others should happen to think as I do concerning 
this matter, they might try this experiment and 
report their success to the Cultivator next year.— 
It is a concern in which a great interest is at stake, 
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and a few experiments in this matter may repay 
us most abundantly. H. J. CANFIELD. 
Mahoning Co., July, 1856. 
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Experiment with the Wheat Midge. 


According to M. Gorrie, (Magazine of Natural 
History,) the darve of the Wheat Midge, or Wee- 
vil, deposited in the ears of wheat, leave them 
about the first of August and go into the ground, 
where it is “probable” they remain during the 
winter in the pupa state, and become flies the next 
season, when the wheat is in blossom. 


ascertaining what might be done to arrest or retard 
the writer devised the following experiment : 


feet square and nine inches deep, covering the top 
with millinet, and leaving the bottom open to the 
ground, I selected a spot in the field where the 
wheat had been harvested the preceding year, and 
where the wheat had been entirely destroyed by 
the weevil, and there placed the two boxes side by 
side—the first box on the ground that had re- 


spade, ten inches deep. Care was taken to make 


meshes of the millinet top, which were sufficiently 
coarse to admit the light, air, and rain, and fine 
enough to prevent the escape of the flies, should 
any come out of the ground under the boxes. 

The boxes were set about the first of June last. 
On the 12th of the same month, sure enough, the 
true wheat fly, the indubitable weevil, began to ap- 
pear in the first box—some three or four only, at 
first, but increasing daily till the 26th, when there | 


first of July, they remained, as to numbers, about | 
stationary, when apparently, all at once, there 
were several hundreds—the weather being very 
warm and somewhat showery—swarming in the 
clover, now grown up thickly under the box. Co- 
incident also with their appearance in the box, 
they were noticed in the adjacent clover of the 
field, in which they seemed to find an appropriate 
nursery home until strong enough to fly to the 
fields of wheat 

In the meantime, the second box was carefully 
watched, and nothing was discovered therein up to 
the 28th of June. ‘Supposing by this time that| 


the appearance of the flies in the proper season, | 


Having constructed two boxes, each about three | 


mained undisturbed since the harvest—the second | 
on ground that had just been turned over with a| 


allow of no opening any where but through the | 
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ensuing season when the wheat is in blossom, to 
commence their work of destruction for the farmer, 
and of re-production for themselves. 

2. It shows also that to turn over the ground in 
the Spring, and sink the pupe below hese natural 
position, will probably retard the period of their de- 
| velopment—a depth of ten inches retarding them in 
the above instance, eighteen days. This length of 
time, later than its usual time of appearance, would 
render the fly perfectly harmless—the wheat being 
too far advanced to be seriously damaged. As the 
fly would find but very few heads still in blossom, 


, ‘ : 3 | but few eggs or larvae wonld come to maturity if 
For the purpose of testing this theory, and of| 


ide posited, and in two or three years, if followed up, 
the weevil would disappear. 

The most effectual remedy, therefore, would 
seem to be, to subsoil the stubble in the Spring.— 
Even ordinary ploughing would, without doubt, 
considerably diminish ‘the weevil, while, on the 
other hand, to seed with clover and leave the 
ground undisturbed the ensuing season, is the most 
| effectual method of securing « a large i increase of the 
fly. H. Darwine, in Mich. Farmer. 
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| Chapter on Shoeing Horses. 


In last No. of the Cultivator we gave two pages 


: ; |from Mr. Cumming’s Essay to the St. John’s (N. B.) 
them tight and fit them closely to the ground, to! 


| Agricultural Society, on the subject of shoeing horses. 
We have seen nothing better on the subject than this 
whole essay,and treat our readers to further extracts ; 


Now all this thickening and strengthening and 


'sloping at the toe of the forefoot is not without an 


obvious design, which is to enable it to receive 


without injury the shock upon it when the horse 
\is thrown forcibly forward, as in leaping 


g, galloping, 
or even hard trotting, especially if down hill; and 
by turning up a tip on the shoe as an abutment for 


were some scores of them. From this time to the | \the toe to press against when it strikes the ground, 


we make both shoe and foot to act together in har- 
mony, we save the shoe from being knocked off, 
and at the same time promote the ‘natural action 
of the foot. In shoeing without this simple expe- 


|dient, we frustrate the design which nature evi- 


dently had in making the toe so strong; and throw 
the concussion this strength was designed to meet, 
jupon the nail holds of the weaker parts of the foot, 
the sides and heels. These have not only to sup- 
port the weight of the shoe, but also to bear the 
force of the foot striking the ground ; and the shoe 
being found from these two causes more inclined 
to come off than is wished, recourse is had to an 












the spade had an effectual work with the embryo| extra amount of nailing, not only at the toes, wrere 
weevil, this box was not noticed again till the 3djfrom the thickness and want of spring in the hoof 
day of July, when to my surprise, I counted near | it is harmless, but round the quarters, and even to 
150 flies, hanging torpidly like mosquitoes, on the |the heels, where by its pinching and fettering ef- 
under side of the millinet. Dividing the four days | fects it is productive of the worst of consequences ; 
“that occurred between the last two observations, it)corns, contraction and founder being its daily 
‘ would fix the time of their appearance under the’ fruits. 
second box, on the first day of July—eighteen days | No disease is more certainly a consequence of 
after their appearance under the first box. |shoeing than corns, and the number of horses lame 
This simple experiment discloses some interest-|from this, here, is almost beyond belief. I have 
ing facts : |met with them in feet where they had caused lame- 
‘L. It demons trates as a fact, what is stated only ness for years, and been shod over all the time 
as a probability by M. Gorrie, that the weevil | without dise overy. In such a case we may blame 
pups winter in the earth, and come out flies the | the shoer for oversight, but not for wilful misdo- 
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ing; but what shall we say when a corn is discoy- 
ered, and to some extent relieved by the knife 
and then the shoe refixed upon the very plan by 
which the evil was originally produced, yet such 
things happen not once nor twice, but daily. 

Two causes mainly contribute to the production 
of corns ; nailing of the shoe too far back by its 
preventing the spring of the foot isone. The oth- 
er is unequal pressure of the shoe upon the sole 
and heels. When both are combined, corns are 
next to inevitable. 

The common way in which I have seen feet pre- 


pared and shod here, is this. After removal of 


the old shoe the buttris is brought over the frog, 
bars and heels first, and these being soft and easily 
cut get a liberal slicing; a scoop is then taken out 
of the sole on each side, extending nearly to the 
toe, and forming a uniform concave from the point 
of the frog to the outer edge of the crust; so that 
when a scooped shoe is placed on it, instead of the 
toot and shoe presenting level surfaces to each oth- 
er, they rest upon two thin edges; and even with 
the level shoe it is the thin outer edge only ot the 
crust that bears the weight. 

The foot being prepared in this way, the shoe is 
fitted (so far as it gets any fitting) to its elongated 
and pointed form, and being turned wrong side up 
so far as the shape of the toe goes, it is nailed as 
far back towards the heels as nails can safely be 
driven, and the same process being repeated time 
after time when the shoes are removed, we have 
the long contracted mule-looking feet produced that 
we see daily in our streets. 

A system of shoeing free from these defects is 
just as easy to practice, equally cheap, and pro- 
ductive of far more satisfactory results. The fol- 
lowing is an outline of its most important points : 

In making the shoes, whether fore or hind, the 
elongated and pointed shape should be studiously 
avoided. Even when from previous bad manage- 
ment the feet are contracted at the heels and flat- 
tened in on the sides to an extent admitting of only 
a partial restoration to the proper shape; still the 
projecting point upon the toe can be dispensed 
with, and a broad and solid bearing given in front. 
The fore shoes, if they have a concave seat, should 
have a perfectly level bearing of the breadth of the 
crust round the outside. The hind shoes do not 
need seating, as the hind feet have a greater con- 
cavity and less descent of the sole than the fore.— 
Both fore and hind shoes should have a tip or pro- 
jection turned up in front, as a rest for the toe to 
bear against in the descent of the foot, and an aid 


to the nails in keeping it on. The web or body of 


the shoe should be of a uniform thickness all 
round, and when heel caulks are worn they should 
be both one length; when only one caulking is 
worn, the other heel of the shoe should be thick- 
ened up to the same level. When toe caulks are 
required, either to give foot hold for heavy draught, 
or for sharpening in winter, they should extend as 
far laterally as the breadth of the foot will admit, 
be as little prominent as may be to afford sufficient 
hold, be of a uniform depth from end to end, so 
that all parts bear equally on the ground, and have 
the bearing edge on the same level as a line drawn 
between the points of the heel caulks. 


eee ee 

The tullering or grooving of the shoe is a useful 
deviee for securing the even punching of the nail 
holes, and protecting the heads of the nails from 
wear. Beyond this I am not aware of any bene- 
fits from it, and it certainly has the disadvantage 
of weakening the shoe and facilitating its being 
worn down. In France, many parts of Britain, 
and in all the English Cavalry Regiments, the nail 
holes are simply punched and counter-sunk, with- 
out any groove or fuller, and have a nail suited to 
the size and form of the hole. The shoe made 
thus has greater solidity and durability, and I have 
little doubt will ultimately be the form preferred. 
But whether fullered or not, there are one or two 
things about the punching of the nail holes not to 
be overlooked. They should all be so punched 
that the nails may enter the wall of the hoof on its 
inner edge. No nail hole should ever be seen on 
the seating of the shoe, nor nail in any part of the 
edge of the sole. To do this properly requires 
some nicety, as both the thickness and slope of the 
crust alter as we proceed from the toe to the heels, 
and it is one of the things much neglected in the 
making of shoes here, there being but a few in 
which you will see a well graduated range of nail 
holes. A point worse managed, however, is the 
placing of the nail holes properly as regards their 
distance from the heels. No nail should ever be 
driven into the foot further back than its broadest 
part. There is a rule of nature’s indication, and 
she will not suffer its violation with impunity.— 
Behind the broadest part of the hoof, the spring 
and expansion is such that it cannot be fettered 
nor confined without harm; yet we seldom see a 
shoe made here that has not one or two nails into 
this forbidden ground, and often they are nailed to 
the very heels. 

As an instance: a gentleman drove a horse from 
Fredericton to St. John last winter, which had 
been shod the day before leaving. He was two 
days on the way, and before reaching here was 
lame on all four feet. On taking off the shoes no 
special cause of lameness was found in any of the 
feet except the fettering effects of the nails; but 
these were driven to within half an inch of the heel 
caulks, so as to destroy entirely the natural action 
of the foot. 

In another case a gentleman’s horse in Portland 
had been lame from corns, nobody knew how long, 
as the hoof was so over-grown that the corns had 
never been discovered. In this case the fore feet 
admitted of being shortened back more than an 
inch, and a proportionate quantity taken off the 
sole ; and the nail holes of the old shoe, instead of 
extending only half round as they should have 
done, occupied more than two-thirds of the cireum- 
ference from the toe to the heels. 

A third instance may be mentioned: About a 
month ago a gentleman from Sussex brought : 
colt for me to see, being in the belief himself that 
he was foundered, as he was equally lame in the 
fore feet. The most careful examination could de- 
tect no acute disease as a cause for his lameness, 
but both fore shoes were nailed on with ten nails 
each, five on each side, and back almost to the 
heels, as if intended not to need removal during 
the animal’s natural life. 
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Osage Orange Report Reviewed. 


Cou. Harris:—In your last No., (July Ist,) 
you copy what purports to be a report of a com- 
mittee of the “Cincinnati Horticultural Society,” 
on the condition of the Osage Orange hedges in 
this vicinity, preceded by some remarks over the 
initials M. B. B., approving its sentiments. 

Were it not for some palpable misrepresentations 
of facts in the report with the above endorsement, 
I should not deem it worthy of farther notice, as it 
has here, the place of its birth, been sufficiently ex- 
posed. The report is a drive at Spring Grove 
hedge, those having charge of it, and nothing else, 
the cause for which it is not necessary to trouble 
you or your readers. The public want facts, it has 
no interest in personal bickering. 

From the commencement of this hedge to the 
present time, there has been much speculation 
about its success, and its finally answering the ob- 
jects of its creation. Much criticism has been be- 
stowed upon it, and this not unfrequently by those 
who are intelligent and entitled to the public confi- 
dence in such matters, well calculated to produce 
doubts and anxiety as to the issue in the mind of 
the party charged with the direction and care of it. | 
Time however expelled these doubts, and gave 
place to entire confidence in its success, by two 
years’ exposure of a large part of it to hogs, pigs, 
and other animals, some of it on a public highway, 
without a single break through it during this time. 
The unparalleled hard freezing of last winter cre-| 
ated just alarm for the safety of this and other| 
hedging in our vicinity. It was evident that in| 
many instances the laterals were destroyed by the | 
frost, and the appearance of the body of many of 
the plants was anything but encouraging. The 
writer was free to state this at the meetings of the | 
Horticultural Society. The event has since proven 
a wonderful power in vegetable force to rid itself 
of the injury thus sustained. While large num- 
bers of the laterals have dried up, the body of the 
plant has thrown off the injury, resumed its active 
and healthy growth in the reproduction of an 
abundance of new laterals, to take the place of the 
dead ones. And at the time the report of the com-| 
mittee was made, it was in the most vigorous and 
beautiful growth ; so much so, that the first Spring 
dressing had necessarily been completed. 

However, the fears which I had expressed of the 
winter’s freezing, was made the occasion of the 
gratuitous declaration, that “the most severely cut 
of any other was the hedge around Spring Grove; 
and upon consultation with some, it was thought 
that this hedge would be benefited thereby, as it 
would enable those who have the same in charge, 
to cut down to or below the surface of the ground, 
and thus encourage a strong and vigorous branch- 
ing growth from the base, which was considered 
superior to the plashing process heretofore pur- 
sued.” When I first saw that report in print, I 
was led to look on it as a counterfeit, an imposition 
on the Society, and so noticed it, but soon found 
that it was an actual reality, a thing presented to 
and sent out under the auspices of the “Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society.” 
oped the fact, that Messrs. M. McWilliam and H. 
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Hazen White had not seen the hedge, or had any- 
thing to do in writing the report. In the unsus- 
piciousness of their hearts they signed it, feeling it 
was all right. They have since visited the hedge, 
and on full examination think it would be unwise 
to cut it down, and I think the chairman of that 
committee would think so too, if it enclosed his 
grounds, or it had been grown under his direction. 
However, it will speak for itself to those who are 
near enough to examine it, and I shall say nothing 
more than that it is a most perfect barrier, without 
the need of rails or boards, or any other thing at 
the bottom to prevent the hogs or boys from creep- 
ing through it. This hedge is not however plashed, 
as it is represented to be. It is platted, a very dif- 
ferent process, very beautiful and perfect, but too 
tedious and costly tor the farmer, and unnecessary 
for general purposes. There is however near a 
mile of hedging on the same grounds, now in its 
third year, which is forming on the plashing sys- 
tem, and I will simply ask a suspension of condem- 
nation of this system by M. M. B., until he has an 
opportunity to see it. 

It is not controversy, Mr. Editor, that I am 
seeking, nor shall I enter into any. Each individ- 
ual has a perfect right to the enjoyment of his no- 
tions on this subject, and I have no wish to disturb 
them in it. But no committee, under the author- 
ity of a Society, has a right to misrepresent facts 
as they exist. Very respectfully yours, 

A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden, Cin., July 4, 1856. 





Horses for the Farm. 


Every now and then the subject of the most 
profitable style of horses for farm and other work 
comes up for discussion. Many persons who ad- 
mit that the Morgan is all that is desirable for 
family and road purposes, still claim that heavier 
horses are necessary for the heavier work of the 
farm. Is it true that the heavier Morgans, those 
weighing from 950 to 1,000 lbs. and over, are not 
as good for all purposes of the farm as the heavy, 
logy Pennsylvania team horses ? 

A writer in the Ohio Cultivator says, “The 
Morgan horses are active, and well fitted for the 
saddle or carriage, but they are not sufficient to 
draw the plow.” Is this so? 

On the other hand, can any kind of horses be 
found that will do more work and do it quicker, 
easier and better than a well matched pair of good 
sized Morgans? There are under sized Morgan 
horses as well as other animals. Yet, size is nota 
certain test of executive ability. There pass our 
window almost every day, two pair of horses team- 
ing lumber. One pair will weigh, probably, 1800 
Ibs. apiece, and the other pair not more than 800 
or 850 lbs. The first pair walk no faster than a 
yoke of slow cattle. The others, with nearly as 
large a load, are half the time in the trot. If we 
were to choose either pair for our own use, it would 
be the small. We do not believe that for the va- 
ried work of the farm, horses of greater weight 
than 1000 Ibs. are to be desired. 

The writer alluded to above, recommends the 
Normandy horse instead, from 14% to 164 hands 
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high, and weighing from 1000 to 1500 lbs.— Green 
Mountain Farmer. 
7-72ee + = 


A New Feed Mill. 


Not very long ago Mr. Thomas Blanchard of 


Boston exhibited to the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, N. Y., a model of a mill, the 
grinding parts of which are said to consist of cir- 
cular saws or “steel disks, struck out of sheet steel, 
with serrated edges, so as to make a notch or tooth 
every half inch or inch around the edge. These 
disks are put upon an arbor with plates or washers 
between each pair, of the same thickness as the 
saws, till the arbor is covered about an inch in 
length. Another set exactly like this are placed 
upon another arbor, so arranged that the edges 
come between the saws on the other arbor—the 
two being geared together so as to make them re- 
volve toward each other. These sets of plates 
may be continued to an indefinite length—cach set 
being finer than the preceding. 

The hopper is made to discharge fast or slow by 
the same motion of the driving crank, to suit the 
strength of the operator. It is also made to slide 
so as to bring the opening over each set of disks. 
Now, suppose you want to grind corn just fine 
enough for hominy, the hopper is set over the 
coarsest set of disks, and the corn run through, fall- 
ing upon a shaking screen that sifts out all the 
finer portion. Now if you wish to grind that still 
finer, push the hopper forward and run the meal 
through again and again if you like. 

As the teeth never can touch each other, so as 
to wear off dull by the grinding operation, like the 
cast iron mills or burr stones, they will continue 
sharp until worn out by the grain itself, which they 
have failed to do in six months’ use. As before 
remarked, the grain is not ground ; it is cut up by 
these little circular saws, and whatever comes in 
contact with them is reduced to saw dust, either 
coarse or fine, according to the saws in operation. 
A mill can be built upon a large scale to go by 
power, so as to grind grain of half a dozen degrees 
of fineness at the same time. 

The inventor fully believes that this principle of 
reducing grain to fineness will take less power than 
any other ever before applied to that purpose, and 
we believe that every one present concurred fully 
in this opinion. It grinds every description of 
grain with equal facility, and will not clog with 
wet oats or buckwheat. 

Geo. Pumpelly thought the invention one of in- 
calculable advantage to farmers, as it would enable 
them to reduce all their grain, and perhaps hay, to 
meal before feeding it. 

Solon Robinson thought the invention worthy of 
all consideration as developing an entire new prin- 
ciple in the mode of reducing grain to meal. He 
wished to know the expense of a mill of suitable 
size for a family—say one horse power. 

Mr. Blanchard said the mill run so easy that 
one man would do the work of one horsegupon or- 
dinary mills. He thought such a mill could be 
built for $25. Arrangements will be shortly made 
for their manufacture on a large scale.” 
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men seem to have been suddenly struck with an idea * ( 
but from what we can understand of the description, q 
there is no difference in principle between this new 
mill and the old corn and cob mill of John A. Pitts, 
which we saw in operation here years ago. We have 
no idea that a good working mill of this sort can be 
got up for $25. We shall see —Ep. 
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The Wool Market. 


Orrice OF THE CLEVELAND Woot Deport, } 
July 1, 1856. 5 

Epiror On1o CcuLtivator :—Since our last 
monthly Circular, we have a brisk market to re- 
port. 

Our receipts, though somewhat late, have been 
large, and our sales thus far light. Owing to the 
unsettled state of the market, we have not been 
disposed to make large sales, and only when con- 
signors were anxious to realize at once, have we 
made sales at all, and then they were made princi- 
pally from No. 1, 2,3 and 4, at prices ranging 
about three cents above last year’s figures. 

The buyers through the State are unusually nu- 
merous and active, and although prices started at a 
low figure, they are now more nearly meeting the 
views of the Growers, and we regard it a very safe 
estimate that over three-fourths of the clip has 
changed hands. 

The tendency of the market appears to be up- 
ward, so much so, that we deem it advisable to ad- 
vance our prices. 

And although many buyers thought our last 
quotations too high, it is evident from present indi- 
cations, that holders will more than realize those 
figures, and those who did not sell early are ob- 
taining satisfactory prices, and we think will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Not long since we alluded to an estimated de- 
crease of 1,500,000 pounds in this State. From 
reliable statistics recently procured, we find the es- 
timate too low by 1,000,000 pounds. We have 
for some time been aware that other products had 
received the Farmers’ attention, very much to the 
exclusion of Wool, but were not prepared to admit 
that within the last two years there has been a de- 
crease of over 4,000,000 pounds of Wool in this 
State alone. 

There is at this time a strong effort being made 
to advance the prices of low Woolen Goods, and 
many Eastern houses are asking an advance of 
some 10 per cent., and should such advance be 
sustained, it will have a favorable effect on the 
Wool market. We remain very truly your serv’ts, 

GoopDALe & Co. 
ont 

Tue Gares in CuicKkEeNs.—Tell those of your 
readers who are interested in raising chickens, that 
a small pinch of gunpowder, given to a chicken 
with the gapes, will effect a sure and complete cure 
in from one to three hours’ time, and leave poor 
chick healthy and hearty. I speak from what I 
know, have tried the remedy with perfect satisfac- 
tion.— Western Agriculturist. 
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He who buys too many superfluities may be 
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The Editor's Table. 


O! Yes, Boys! Another Offer. 





While the Cultivator Boys are pushing along for 
our corn premium, we have another offer to make.— 
The next State Fair being at Cleveland, we expect to 
see a good many teams of working oxen, from among 
the Devons of Geauga, Lake, Lorain, etc., especially 
as the Board of Agriculture offer liberal premiums— 
$100 for the best ten yoke from one county, and $50 
for the second best, etc. Now, in our younger days 
we delighted to drive a four ox team, and many is the 
day we have followed such a team of our own break- 
ing, at the plow or sled. We offer :— 

To any boy under 21 years of age, who will exhibit 
the best trained four ox team, not over 4 years old, we 
will give a set of twelve vols. of the Ohio Cultivator, 
and to another boy, for the second best do., six vols. 
We shall expect to see the oxen driven together and 
separately, without the yoke, then yoked up, unyoked, 


started, stopped, backed, and put through their facings 
generally. We propose Tuesday P. M., 23d, as the 
time of exhibition, as this time will not be likely to 
interfere with the general examination by the regular 
judges at the Fair. Persons proposing to compete for 
these premiums will please report to us as early as 
convenient. The test is for the best trained bullocks, 
without regard to breed or beauty. 
up the steers. 


Now, boys! brush 


HEALTH IN THE CounTRY.—Last year was great on 
quinine and other ague killers, but we are glad to 
learn that this season the doctors are much out of bus- 


with the harvest amazingly, and make a better market 


we can gather, as well as from what we see in our 


| 


driven in the yoke without draft, hitched to a draft, | 


| was satisfactory to the friends of the several machines, 

“ha ; jand the committee 

iness ; for it is a general complaint among them that| 
e country is alarmingly healthy. This will help on! =: ; ‘ 

the co dee sy y : P In North Fairfield, Huron Co., a trial was had on 


| 
for pork and beans, than for quinine and cholagogue. | 


Wueat Crop oF Oxn1o.—From the best information | ence. 
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Premium Reapers and Mowers. 


We have not put much reliance upon the Reaper 
trials of the last few years, knowing that in the bustle 
of the occasion, accident or special tact have often 
done more to decide the contest, than the real every 
day merits of the machine. This season has been 
very prolific of trials, and they all do good in this, that 
they open the eyes of the farmers, and set them to in- 
vestigating. The great State trial of Illinois has 
been postponed till next year, we have not yet the re- 
sult of the great Massachusetts trial, if it has been 
held, but we can give the results of several important 
trials. At Richmond, Ind., as we learn by a gentle- 
man whom we met from that place at Mansfield, last 
| week, there was a spirited trial under direction of the 
State Ag. Society, at which Mann & Son’s Reaper 
took the first premium of $50, and the New York Self- 
Raker, (Warder, Brokaw & Child, Springfield,) the 
second of $30. Heath’s Mower, (D. C. Henderson, 
Sandusky,) the first premium of $50 for mowing, and 
Ball’s, (Ohio Mower, Ball & Aultman, Canton,) the 
second of $30. Thus Ohio took 3 of the 4 premiums. 
This Mann’s Reaper and Mower we have seen, and 
expected it would report itself right some day. 

A great trial was had under the auspices of the 
|Queen’s Co. Ag. Society, (L.1.) N.Y. The com- 
petitors were Allen’s, Burrall’s, Dietz & Dunham’s, 
Manny’s, Whitenack’s and Weeks’. At the conclusion 
of the trial, the Judges, seven in number, balloted and 
| were found divided in twos, so the decision was made 
by the casting vote of the odd man. 
chines beat nearly alike. 

The Alleghany Co. (Pa.) Society held a trial near 
Wilkinsburg on the 25th ult. There were four ma- 
‘chines present, viz: Ketchum’s, Ball’s, Allen’s, and 
Deitz & Dunham’s. A fair trial of them took place, 
and the committee unanimously decided that the ma- 
chine of Ball “ covers most of the points of merit in 
‘such machines,” and awarded him the premium, a sil- 
| ver medal. 
| A trial was held on the 4th, in Geauga Co., on the 
|farm of Col. Spencer. The machines were Manny’s, 
| Ball & Aultman’s, Allen’s, Heath’s, and Forbush’s.— 


| We learn that 400 farmers were present, and the trial 


So all the ma- 


| 
| 


seem to have been of the same 
| Opinion, as no award was made to one over another. 


the 24th of June, with Ball’s, Ketchum’s, Manny’s, 
Heath’s and Smith’s, at which Ball’s took the prefer- 





We might extend these notices to a great length, 
land be no nearer a finality than now. The truth is, 
excellent quality throughout the State generally, ex-| there are half a dozen machines in the field between 
cept in a few Eastern counties, where it is seriously | which it is not necessary to decide. 
damaged by the midge. Storms have done some dam- 
age in the southern part of the State. 


travels, the present wheat crop is of fair quantity and 













Tue Droveut which prevailed in these parts during 


the past month, was relieved by two or three showers 
GrassHorrers have been very destructive in some about the Ist inst., since which time we have had 


‘ , ; , 
neighborhoods, as is usual in dry seasons. | another spell of heat and sunshine. 
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Cor. Morris’ Sate of improved stock was briefly 
noticed in last No. We had then only the report of 
the first day’s sale. The sale on the second day was 
more lively, and the prices quite satisfactory. Besides 
the bull Romeo, which was bought by Reber & Kutz 
of Lancaster, O., a very choice young bull, called Or- 
pheus, by Duke of Gloster from Songstress, was 
bought by J. B. Crippen of Cold Water, Michigan, for 
$675. These two are all of the stock that went West. 
The famous South Down Ram, Young York, hereto-| 
fore figured in the Cultivator, was bought by Samuel 
Thorne of Washington Hollow, N. Y., for $400, as 
also a dozen ewes of the same breed at $150 each.— 
Friend Thorne is building up a herd equal to the best 
in America. 

The Devons sold well, varying at $350 and $450. 
Essex and Berkshire swine brought from $35 to $80| 
each. The aggregate of the sales was about $22,000. 
The diffusion of so much good stock must be of great 
benefit to the country, and we trust the receipts of the 
sale have amply compensated Col. Morris for his out- 
lay and labor in raising up such valuable material.—| 
The sale was attended by a large number of people, 
among whom were upwards of 300 ladies of the first! 
respectability. We hope nobody from up the Hudson 
or elsewhere, were shocked at the impropriety of their| 
thus “publicly exhibiting themselves” in a commu-| 
nity “claiming to be the most civilized in the world.”| 


Tue Cotumevs Horticutturat Society meets ev- 
ery week, on Saturday evening at 8 o’clock, to exam- 
ine fruits, flowers, etc., as presented, and discuss mat- 
ters of interest to the members. The public are in- 
vited to attend, and contributions of articles from the| 
country as well as the city are respectfully solicited, | 
and will be duly noticed in the city papers. Persons 
having choice apples or other fruit of which they may | 
desire to learn the names, will do well to send speci-| 
mens by express or otherwise directed to M. B. Bats-) 
HAM, President of the Society. 

More Esporsement.—Fayette Co. puts down over 
50 copies of the Ohio Cultivator on her premium list | 
little Holmes 40 copies, and Athens gives us the best 
kind of an endorsement ; for all of which please con- 
sider us truly grateful. 

Tue Proven, Loom axp Anvit for July, begins its 
TXth half yearly volume this month, and we are glad 
to notice that Prof. J. A. Nash steps into the editorial 
harness. We shall look fora brushing up in the mat- 
ter of this useful Journal. 


DeBow’s Review for July enters upon a new vol. 
This is the ablest exponent of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the South. Edited by J. D. B. 
DeBow, Washington, D.C., monthly, 100 pp., $5 a 
year. 

Kentucky State Farr, Crops, &c.—All of 
the arrangements for our State Fair are progress- 
ing harmoniously and successfully, and every indi- 
cation is given of a numerous attendance, both of 
competitors and spectators. We hope to have nu- 
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isual extent affected with smut. The cold dry May 


Hamilton ........ os CMR. vce sncceses September 9—12. 
POT i nccecs connce Georgetown ...... eae bee — 12. 
Trumbull ........ 060 WOMEN Cesdecsccesouss “ 10—12. 
GOORED ccccecccccscee Burton .... sgeaen ay 10—12. 
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Clermont .............Olive Branch .......... ss 16—19. 
BESIED. ccccccacsccccees PONS sce cccccoces sas 16—17. 
DORRERIRs «000 0000000 SERED cccveccectcess % 17—18. 
Geauga (Independent) Claridon............... “ 17—19. 
REE ks 0c ce scccccece Memes ccccccccccess = 17—19. 
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POrtage .ccccccceccees BRUGES 2. ccscccscvace 7 18—19. 
i Rr a * 25—26. 
a ncind ch 0d hccacc Ie cee tedatedivs “ 25—26. 
PE nnccaceascceces Greenville ............ October 1—3 
Putnam...... é 0dat 6 ED wewgenwe wate * 1—2. 
FROOGED 660 cc cccccdceces GRRE ccccccesecceccecs “ 1—3. 
Miami..... « cane 660 SE hasedend teu euasee = 1—3. 
JOMSTSOR. 2.0.2.0 ccccccee . Steubenville .......... < 1—3. 
Es soccucwesncecces Massillon .........00. bee 1—3. 
Muskingum .........- Zanesville ...... — ” 1—3. 
eee ee ” 1—3. 
CRE ta cccdcvcésceadus Springfield. ........... “ 1—3 
Belmont ...... : we ee . 1—3. 
SONOS «0 ccctccccce FRCUROME. ccsccsccceencs = 1—3. 
Delaware .....csesceee | ere ’ 1—3. 
BD ve xan cancentsvcnse Seca teussckuccanee “ 1—3. 
PE cdeccccccccces .. Painesville ......... . “ 1—3. 
Morgan..... ... . .McConnelisville se 1—3. 
| GROORS. ccccsccccces sae cu en seceke sane . sg 1—3. 
Ee = 2—3. 
I 6 den hed cic Rec daed cha siee es bis 
NEE ion ccccccens COMBGUE cn nccdcce cases 7—9. 
Montgomery. ........-. Dayton .......e0.cseee _ 7—9. 
WON certccdcanwesen ee re ne 7—9. 
Cuyahoga............- Cleveland .....+....... ” 7—9. 
PE ec ancsiacecccess eT ne “ 89. 
QRBWS 0 ccccrccccccces Port Clinton........... 654 8—9. 
PHOEIIN bd cccncsccctcess Ds seo: ésehhuade atae 2 8—10 
ree MN ke Gnwadd.ncinaces * 8—10 
i err ree CUE c wie tnnkdcacdcons a 8—10. 
Ic aks, cccdécascdl cxncddeceeatats ce * 8—10. 
Champaign ........... i eT eee eer eres - 8—10. 
Washington ..........Marietta. ......ccce.e. - 8—10. 
TIAROOSE 2c cccccccccess DO nn ccecscséancece = 9—10. 
Guernsey ............. Cambridge........... bi 9—10. 
Columbiana .......... WR. BORON. oc cevcenccceus - 9—I11. 
MOSTOW. 0.0 2000 eer errr - 9—11. 
Pickaway.....-.++.0+- CGD 6 acces cuxames - 15—17. 
ac SEE Te SaraGhovUle. . 2. ccvccee se 16—18. 
CHMEO s coc cccccsescces Wilmington........... be 17—18. 
Tuscarawas .......... Canal Dover .......... « 16—18. 
BONOOM 60. cccrscccsene- TUR ov cccccesccedcces “ 22—24. 
SN ninth dconscowes Carrolltem.. ccs ccccsces ba 28—30. 


merous competitors from Ohio, and expect to dis- 
tribute many premiums to her mechanics, of agri- 
cultural implements especially. All are cordially 
invited. Our harvest is secured, and is fair tor 
rye and wheat ; oats not yet cut and will be short, 
as well as hay and hemp. Corn promises well 
since all nature has been revived by numerous 
showers. When you visit Ky., | would be happy 
to welcome you here. Most respectfully, 
Rosert W. Scorr, Cor. See’y. 
Frankfort, July 10, 1856. 


Butter Co. Fair anp Crops.—Owing to the 
time of holding the Fair at Paris, Ky., on the first 
days of October, we have changed our time, and 
will hold our County Fair Sept. 17th, 18th and 
l%th. Please therefore make the proper change 
in your list of Fairs. 

On Monday, (July 7,) we had the only rain suf- 
ficient to soak the ground we have had during the 
year. I should judge that about two inches of 
water fell. It came very opportunely for corn and 
potatoes; the Spring barley, oats and timothy were 
too far advanced to be benefited by it. Our crop 
of wheat is very good, except that it is to an unu- 


and the dry June have not had an unfavorable ef- 
fect upon this great staple. Truly yours, 
Joun M. MILvixkin. 
Hamilton, July 9, 1856. 
mame 


List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Do not Forget the Garden. 





Now that the field work is pressing so hard, there is 
danger that the Farmers’ Gardens will receive but lit- 
There 
will be scraps of time before breakfast, or on damp 


tle attention, so we put in a word of caution. 


days, when the hoe should pay its respects to any 
weedy intruders that have taken advantage of the mas- 
ter’s absence to put on airs where they are not want- 
ed. 
tor girls take up the hoe, and see that the garden does 


If the “men folks” are too busy, let the Cultiva- 


not suffer for want of care. 

Now is the time to be saving seeds as they ripen. 
Have a lot of little paper bags ready, go out every day 
or two, and as fast as the earliest and best bolls ripen, 
clip them off, and when dry enough to put up, stow 
them away in the bags, and be sure to write the name 
Be watchful, or the best 
seeds will be wasted or stolen by the sparrows, and 


of the seed upon the paper. 


when planting time comes next year you will repeat 
the vain wish,“ O! if I had only saved some of those 
seeds,” when there are none to be had for love or 


money. Besides, if you select from the best flowers, | 


you will improve the quality of your floral beauties. 

Farmers should raise and save their own seeds, to a 
great extent, in the Vegetable Garden, and thus know 
what they get, and keep only pure seeds from the best 
stocks. Many farmers do this, and are noted in their 
parishes for the “ nice kind” of beans, sweet corn, 
cabbages, etc., which they raise. Any body can have 
a “nice kind” of such things, if they will be careful 
in selecting their seed, and in cultivating ; which is 
better than to run to foreign countries for dubious old 
sorts, with more dubious new names, invented only to 
sell. 

gan 
Strawberries Again — Selection of Varie- 
ties, etc. 

“ Eating Fruit with the Eyes.” Yes, Colonel, there 
is more in that expression than many perhaps imag- 
ined on reading your note to my article in the last 
Cultivator. Who does not derive real enjoyment from 
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cream, that gives zest and value to a dish of Straw- 
berries, and I am surprised that any man with so 
much poetry in his soul as our editor, should appear to 
ignore this sentiment. 

[Ah! brother Bateham ! you have come up on our 
weak side now, and we’ve not another word to say, 
except that we did not ignore beauty where “ other 
things * were equal; it was where other things are 
not equal, for we believe even you would not a second 
time bite the blushing crust of an Apple of Sodom, 
just because it was handsome.—Eb. } 

But I have been asked to give my opinion in regard 
to the best varieties of Strawberries for small private 
gardens—referring to the list in last Cultivator; and 
this I will proceed to do, adding a selection for larger 
amateur gardens, and also for market. 

No garden that has Strawberries at all should have 
less than two varieties, and if no more can be had, I 
would choose Large Early Scarlet and Burr’s New 
Pine—one being staminate and the other pistillate, a 
full crop would result from each. They are both 
For 
the third variety, add Hovey’s Seedling, especially for 
its large size and fine appearance ; orif great product- 
iveness is preferred to large size, take Monroe Scarlet, 
which should be our fourth variety. 


hardy varieties, and the plants easily procured. 


Then for a more extensive amateur collection, we 
would add to the foregoing Longworth’s Prolific asa 
second staminate variety, or as a substitute, Genesee, 
then McAvoy’s Superior, Moyamensing, and such other 
of the first rate kinds as may be desired. 

For Market purposes, we should take Large Early 
Scarlet, Genesee and Walker’s Seedling as staminates, 
then Hovey’s Seedling, Moyamensing and Crimson 
Cone, and if for extensive plenting, we would add Jen- 
ny’s Seedling, Prolific Orange and Monroe Scarlet.— 
There is an advantage in having a goodly number of 
varieties, as some will be found to succeed pretty well 
in seasons that are unfavorable for others ; and some 
kinds being later than others, the season is thereby 
prolonged. 


Irrigation will be found of immense advantage in 
| this climate, in growing strawberries for market. In- 
| deed, where this advantage can be secured near any 
| of our cities, we know of no crop that would pay bet- 

ter than strawberries. In a season like the present, 
the duration, amount and profit of the crop would be 
more than doubled by this means, and such we are 
| convinced would be the result in a majority of our sea- 
| sons. M. B. B. 
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Cultivation of Turnips. 


feasting the eyes on a dish of beautiful fruit during a| ‘ 
repast! I contend the “old woman” was right when| Field Turnips are looked upon as quite an uncertain 


she asserted that the handsome “red apples” were) crop in the West generally, owing to our hot, dry 
. . | 
worth the most, other things being equal. 





And in| Summers, and the attendant ravages of the turnip fly. 
reference to Strawberries, think you that people would | In cool and moist climates, like Northern N. Y., New 
care half as much about them, if the color of the fruit, England and the British provinces, they thrive well, 
was a dull unsightly brown, or if they had to be al-| and are of excellent quality. In France and Belgium, 
ways eaten in the dark? No indeed ! it is the aot Jom larger kinds attain to great perfection. Still we 


ing, tempting color, contrasting so finely with the|think our farmers might cultivate a small patch of 
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field turnips as a change of feed for live stock, and do| 
well by it. Now is the time to determine, as the seed 
should go in between this time and the Ist of August, 
or say the 10th of August. If you have a patch of 


new ground with the brush on it ready to be burned, | 


that is the best for Dutch turnips, and if you can get| 
a good burn and put in the seed just before a rain any | 
time this month, you will be pretty sure to raise a good | 
crop. But if you have only old land, you can work it| 
so as to raise a good crop,if you are willing to get 
the land in order in this hurrying season. 

Fine grained land is best for turnips, such as second 
bottom that does not lie cold and sour, when by a 
good application of ashes or lime or plaster, and salt, 
you can put the soil in condition. It should be worked 
deep and often, until you are ready to sow. 

Another way : when you go through your corn for 
the last time—for corn is not yet laid by generally— 
scatter a few turnip seeds before the cultivator, and 
the further growing of the crop will cost you nothing 
in space or labor, where you do not intend to follow 
the corn with wheat, which you can hardly do with 
safety this year—if indeed you can in any year, with- 
out waiting too long, and thereby giving your wheat 
to the midge. We subjoin some remarks from a cor- 
respondent of the South Carolina Agriculturist, which 
are much more applicable to our climate than any in- 
structions we may have in mind from the North-east : 


The land should be deeply plowed with narrow 
plows (say ten inches at least) every two weeks, 
from the Ist of July up to the time of planting.— 
The last deep plowing, which should be about ten 
days before planting, one-half of the manure in- 
tended to be put on the land should be spread over 
it broadcast, and plowed in. This should be the 
coarser manure, keeping the best rotted for the 
last dressing. When you are ready to plant, 
spread the other half of your manure, and plow it 
in about three inches deep with short plows. With 
this last dressing put on all the ashes you may 
have to spare, keeping enough for the last dress- 
ing. Take, then, an iron-toothed harrow, and har- 
row your land thoroughly. Your land is then pre- 
pared for the seed. 

If your land has been well manured, and care- 
fully prepared, two pounds of seed is not too much. 
We have found one pound of Red Top and one 
pound of Rutabaga, to be good in quality, and of 
the proper amount of seed. When mixed togeth- 
er, one-half should be sowed in one direction, and 
the other half in the other. At the same time the 
seed is sown, it is most important to sow to each 
acre two bushels of salt, one of plaster, and as 
much ashes as you can command, well mixed up 
together. A very light brush should be run over 
the land, followed by a small one-horse roller. In 
this way the seed is covered up with a gentle pres- 
sure, so as to produce an earlier vegetation ; the 
young plant stands the dry seasons that may occur 
much more successfully. Our time of sowing is 
from the 10th to the 20th of August,* trying to hit 
upon a day just before rain. 
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judge he applies them to fallow ground. 





* Make it ten days earlier for this latitude. —Ep. 0 Cutt. 
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Experience in Raising Wheat. 


Friend D. Ball of Morgan Co., writes to the Malta 
News Boy his experience in wheat raising, under date 


of 6th mo., 25th. His remarks and resolves are both 


right according to our notions of the subject, as we 


If red clover 
is to be turned in, we should say, let it stand until two 
or three weeks before the time to sow, if on lightish 
soil that can be ploughed deeply at that time, and then 
turn in under ten or twelve inches deep ; let the land 
lay two or three weeks, and then give it a good har- 
rowing lengthwise of the furrow, and shortly after 
drill in your wheat, or if you have no drill, cover it 
with the cultivator or light gang plow, so as to get the 
seed deep enough to find moisture in which to germi- 
nate. Friend Ball says : 

“T have twenty-two acres of wheat to harvest, a 
portion of which is of an early variety. The yel- 
low straw which was sown in good season, the mid 
dle of 9th mo., on land facing the south, is now 
about ripe, is well filled, and not injured by the 
weevil, and is a profitable crop. 
the same variety, sown nearly the same time on 
land facing the north-east, and consequently much 
later heading out and ripening. It stands remark- 
ably thick and even on the ground, and about two- 
thirds is entirely destroyed by the weevil. Anoth- 
er portion of the crop is white blue-stem, which is 
an excellent wheat. It was sown the first of tenth 
month, and came to a stage for the weevil to ope- 
rate on it just at the time they were most numer- 
ous—consequently badly injured. Now my re- 
solve is to sow no more than I can get sowed in 
good season, and on the most favorable land that I 
have. I have lost more labor and time by sowing 
late and on unsuitable land, not well farmed, than 
all the rest of my losses in my farming operations 
put together. I believe that late sown wheat is 
much more liable to be destroyed by the fly, wee- 
vil and rust. I have had the best success in ob- 
taining a good, profitable crop when I plow before 
harvest as deep as I conveniently can. Then ata 
suitable time manure, leaving the manure in small 
heaps, spreading no more than can be plowed un- 
der the same day. Iam of the opinion that ma- 
nure spread thin and exposed to the rays of the 
hot sun, loses much of its valuable substances that 
the wheat requires to insure a good crop.” 

acta me oe mt ies 

NoveL Seep PLANTER.—By Geo. A. Meach- 
am, of New York City.—This is a seed planting 
contrivance which is attached to the heel of one’s 
boot, and is so arranged, that by the act of walk- 
ing, the grain is dropped and planted in the ground. 
The seed is contained in a belt worn around the 
waist. A flexible tube conducts the seed down to 
the planting apparatus. Farmers may henceforth 
dispense with their cumbersome planting machin- 
ery. To plant their crops they will only need to 
slip on a pair of these magic boots, and leisurely 
stalk over the soil. Horses’ feet may be supplied 
with shoes of the same sort, and the animals be- 
come thus converted into four-legged, self-moving, 
seed planters. Verily, the march of improvement 
is onward !— Scientific American. 
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Plowing under Clover. 


The latter part of im prese nt month is the ap 


propriate season for turning under most fields o 
clover, dedinnnd to enrich the soil for the next 


wheat or rye crop. 


tempt any one to lessen the supply of manure by 


grazing down such fields “ just a little.” Let the 
dover attain its full growth, and as soon as the 
blossoms are fairly set, put in the plow. We have 


plowe 1d under 
“finding our money in it.” 
Our practice has been to pass a roller—some-| 
times a harrow bottom side up—over the 


ahead of the plow, taking care to bend down the |® good corn crop this season. 


stalks in the direction in which the plow is to run. 


| 
This tends greatly to prevent clogging under the} 


beam. 

Our clovered wheat 
plowed a second time. 
turning the 


fields have never been| 
There is no danger of 


clover under too de -eply. 


matter how deep it may be, and the further it is| 
from the surface, the less danger there is of any 
loss from evaporation. The clover being all plac ed| 


neatly and evenly below the surface, the ground | 


lies at rest until a crop of weeds appear upon the 
surface, when they are harrowed down. When 
sowing time comes on, a thorough harrowing is 
given, care being taken not to disturb the under- 
lying clover. As soon as the surface is well pul- 
verized, the seed may be applied by drill or broad- 
east. There is enough clover in the earth just be- 
low the surface to give the wheat plants a start, 
and the roots, gr: adus illy extending downwards, find 
a successive supply of nourishment.—N. Y. Times. 
.“7-e7rr - 

Wueat Crop or ILtrnois.—The Chicago Tri- 
bune has a sample of new wheat brought by the 
freight agent of the Central Road. 
the wheat is of the very best. The grains are ‘full 
and plump, and almost as solid as shot. The Tri- 
bune says that a thousand bushels of just such 
wheat are to be delivered in Chicago immediately. 
The Tribune learns from the same source that the 
area sown with wheat in Southern Illinois is unu- 
sually large, that the crop has been generally har- 
vested in good condition, and though the yield per 
acre is not as great as last year, the quality of the 
grain was never surpassed. Farmers all along the 
line of the road below are making preparations for 
threshing out their crops, and getting them to mar- 
ket as early as possible. By the way, Chicago 
does not seem to be so very bare of corn as some 
have represented. The Tribune tells us that a 
bet was made aday or two ago of $100, that there 
were not 250,000 bushels of corn in C hicago. A 
canvass was accordingly made, when it was found 
that the quantity exceeded 300,000 bushels.—— 7o- 
ledo Blade. 

. cone 

Fine Stock tx Portrace.— Messrs. H. A. 
Millikin and A. V. Rudd, of Windham, two of the 
most enterprising and successful farmers of the 
county, have lately been adding to their already 
valuable stock of cattle. Mr. Millikin bought of 
R. Jackson of Cuyahoga Co., a two year’s old hei- 
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Let no short-sighted policy 


hundreds of acres of clover, alway | 


erass 
grass | 


As it is| 


plowe .d in when green and succulent, it will rot, no | 


The quality of 
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fer, for which he paid $124. 
ihe same gentleman a heifer eleven months old, 
for which he paid $125. Mr. Rudd is getting a 
fine product from the clip of his flock of sheep.— 
ive fleeces, clipped from his premium Spanish 
Merino ewes, weighed as follows, viz :—64, 7, 3, 
| 62, and 73 Ibs., averaging a fraction seven 
| pounds to the fleece. He sold it for 45 cents per 
| Pound.—-Portage Co. Dem. 


f 


over 
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| Tue Crors 1x Hotmes Counry.—The warm 
weather accompanied with frequent showers during 
last week, has greatly improved the prospects for 
The wheat, too, is 
‘much better than most persons expected it would 
ve. The early wheat, some of which is now being 
jeut, is very little, if any, injured by the insect. 
|The late kinds are all that appear to have been 
disturbed by it, and we believe there are but few 
of such fields in this county. The potatoes also 
promise an abundant crop. The grass never was 
|better than at present, and if it can be well se- 
| cured, there will be vast quantities of hay for ship- 


| ping from this see tion.—Farmer & Dem., July 3. 
| 





Home Miscellany, 


Where we Went and what we Saw. 








Taking a fancy to be in at the meeting of the State 
| Teachers’ Association at Mansfield during the first 
;| week of this month, we took our good wife along to 
keep us straight with the school ma’ams, and proceed- 
ed to the ancient seat of Justice for old Richland.— 
The meeting was one of the pleasantest and best at- 
‘tended we have ever witnessed, and the citizens of 
Mansfield managed the local arrangements in the 
very best style. We met a host of old friends and 
made a good many new acquaintances, which we hope 
will continue to ripen into lasting friendships. Hav- 
ing been in early life a schoolmaster for a portion of 
a dozen years, we love to refresh our sympathies with 
this noble cause of popular education. We shall not 
repeat the doings of the Association, for every one who 
wants to read them should take the Ohio Journal of 
Education, in charge of our excellent friend and next 
door neighbor, Rev. Anson Smyth, where they will 
learn all about this and other kindred matters. 

In passing up on the C. C. & C. R. R., we noticed 
the wheat in shock as far North as Morrow, on the 2d 
of July, and we presume from the appearance of the 
fields that the harvest all south of the Reserve was 
ready during that and the succeeding week, and good 
crops they were getting. 


Grass in the upper midland 
rather short, and past redemption, but 
corn may yet turn out fair. Upon the dark grounds 
of Delaware and Morrow it made a fine show. 
Mansfield was full of people, for besides the Teach- 
ers’ meeting, there were a host of Railroad men come 
to break ground on the Great Western Railway, 
which has finally been located through that place, on 


district was 








Mr. Rudd bought of 
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which occasion a stirring address was delivered by our 
ubiquitous and versatile friend, Gen. Bierce of Akron, 
who looks as hearty as if he had never periled his life 
in the Patriot War. We suppose that the early com-| 
pletion of this great road from Dayton to the North- 
east is now a fixed fact. From Mansfield we went up 
to Shelby. and spent a day with our friends, McMil- 
lens and others. Shelby is one of the smartest towns 
of its size in the State. 


One incident of this tour we must not omit to men- 
tion, as it may cause us the loss of one of our best 
lady correspondents, but they will do such things.— 
Our good friend O. J. Victor, of the Sandusky Regis- 
ter, some time ago came to the conclusion that it was 
not good for man to be alone, so he set about finding 
a helpmeet for him, and very naturally fixed upon 
Ohio’s own, Metta Victoria Fuller, which piece of ap- 
propriation was consummated at the residence of her 
mother in Mansfield, on the 3d of July A. D. 1856, 
where in company with a few friends we witnessed | 
and sanctioned the deed. Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor| 
promises not to desert the Cullivator immediately, and 
the anticipation of this event running in her head, 
must account for her silence of late. 
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The Union of Strength with 


Beauty. 


“ There is no accounting for tastes !” is a common 
saying, when people marry not according to the ster- 
eotyped notion of the fitness of things. Now there 


are fitnesses and correspondences which many people 


never see, and there are rankest discords where the} 


popular voice has decided the mating eminently in 
harmony. A delicate woman will sometimes cling to 
a rough unseemly man, and find her true complement 
in him, as he finds his in her, and people wonder that 
it is so. This wonder comes of ignorance, both of the 
true index in what the real individuality consists, and 
the real points of correspondence and antagonism.— 
The subject is worthy of a close scrutiny, and will 
grow upon investigation. But we did not take up our 
pen so much to enlarge upon a matter of which we 
have thought very much, and which presents so many 
beautiful points to one who loves and honors labor, as 
to introduce some remarks made by Lord Morpeth 
well known in America, on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of a building for the Sheffield Atheneum 
and Mechanics’ Institution, in which he made allusion 
to the fabulous story of Vulcan and Venus in the fol- 
lowing happy manner: 

Those of vou who have an opportunity of con- 
sulting the old legends and classical mythology, are 
aware that among the fancied deities with which 
they peopled their world, one more especially was 
regarded as the god of labor and of h: undieratt 
Vulcan by name, who was always represented ¢ 
employed in huge smithies and works shops, ham- 
mering at heavy anvils, blowing huge bellows, 
heating furnaces, and begrimmed Ww ith soot and 
dirt. Well, ladies and gentlemen, for this hard- 
working and swarthy-looking divinity, they wished 


ee 
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to pick out a wife. And they did not select for 
him a mere drab—a person taken from the scul- 
lery or kitchen dressery, but they chose 
Venus, the goddess of love and be auty. 
| Now, ladies and gentlemen, pick out for me the 
moral of this tale ; tor I believe 
was invented—certainly nothing | 
}and brilliant imagination of the Grecian intellect— 
which has not its meaning and its moral. I have 
no doubt that all the legends of our own country— 
that the one even of our own neighborhood, the 
Dragoon of Wantley itself—has some allegory and 
|meaning, if we only knew how to find them out.— 
| But what is the special meaning of the marriage 
\of Vulean with Venus—of the hard-working arti- 
ficer with his laughter-loving queen—of labor with 
beauty ?—what is ladies and gentlemen, but 
this: that, even in a busy hive of industry and toil 
like this—even here, upon a spot which is in many 
respects no inapt representation of the fabled work- 
shop of Vulean—even here, amid the clang of an- 
vils, the noice of furnaces, and the sputtering of 
forges—even here, amid stunning sounds and sooty 
blackness, the mind—the untrammeled mind—may 
go forth, may pierce the dim atmosphere which is 
’| poise ‘d around us, m: iy wing its way to the freer 
jair and purer light which are beyond, and may 
ally itself with all that is most fair, genial and 
lovely in creation. So gentlemen, I say, your la- 
bor, your downright, hard, swarthy labor, may 
make itself the companion, the helpmate, and hus- 
band of beauty. I dare say, and have reason to 
believe, from the inspection which I am able even 
now to command, and I have no doubt a more in- 
timate acquaintance with your 
\daughters, would enable me prove that 1 was 
not wrong in my illustration. But above this 
| beauty, 1 say your labor may ally itself with intel- 
lectual beauty, the beauty connected with the play 
of fancy, with the achievements of 
the creation of genius, such as painting 
fixes upon the glowing canvass, such as the seulp- 
\tor embodies in the breathing marble, such as ar- 
chitecture developes in her stately and harmonious 
proportions, such as music clothes with the en- 
\chantments of sound. But there is a beauty of 
still higher order, with which I feel more assured 
it is still open to unite itself. I mean with moral 
bes auty—beauty connected with the affections, the 


for him 


that nothing ever 
ry the polished 


Wives, sisters and 


art, and with 
bes auty 


-| conscience, the heart, and the life. 


It is true, that in the busiest and blackest of 
your workshops, in the most wearying and mono- 
tonous tasks of daily drudgery, as also i in the very 
humblest of your firesides, you may, one and each 
of you, in the zealous and cheerful discharge of the 
daily duty, in respect for the just rights, and in 
consideration for the feeling of others—in a meek- 
ness and sobriety of spirit, and in a thousand char- 
ities and kindnesses of ; 
course 


ocial and domestic inter- 
even thus you may attain to, and exhibit, 





,|the moral beauty to whic -h I have spoke n—beauty 


As | beyond all others in degree and excellence, be- 

cause in proportion as it can be reached, it makes 
|up the perfection of man’s nature here below, and 
\is the most faithful reflection of the will of his Cre- 
ator, and thus I close my explanation of the mar- 
\riage of Vulcan with Venus, of labor with beauty. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |erets of their creation do they hold in their impen- 
Flitting to the New England Home. |¢trable depths’ Knowest thou, innocent rivulet, 


igushing from those dark seams, tumbling and 
It is a blessed privilege of ours, that the heart} sparkling, down, down to the earth below ? 

does not recognize all places alike—that there ~ Onward rushed the impatient engine, object after 
one spot, to whose associations the affections may 


: : : : jobject appeared and disappeared in quick succes- 
cling and memories cluster of a sinless childhood | 


, jsion, until the proud ships and old Bunker Hill 
and untroubled youth. — In this restless age, the with its towering form of two hundred and forty 
exciting cry of “Ho, for the West!” has filled] foot, rose up with a cheering look, and we landed 
many hearts with ambitious hopes, and lead them | in Boston Depot, where we found dear friends 
from their quiet homes for untried ones in distant | 


}awaiting us. 
ey | And Col., as Mrs. G fter being a read 
rr ° ° ° . | i ( ow, 1... AS J rs. ave, i . se g eade- 
Life’s prime and maturity will succeed the fan-| BEE DOW, NOE, GS SETS. LINES, SHOE OURS * 


cies of youth, and the strong man look forward |°" 0 the Cultivator oibiocegs Be msgs leer es appealed 
eertheh: tend lene et Gacks “nd heeds. ond|\ °F" ™ her dilemma as to the good points of a 
with conscious pride call thea all Ais own ; the re {COW 3 80 I, with becoming humility, confess, = 
ward of his patient industry. But who shall deny paneer watching ee long some a liquic 
that he cherishes one bright picture in his heart mere to its final ea the mail bags, spd 
that the accumulation of wealth can never tarnish, |°" learned gro simple thing—the heighth of the 
that of the old homestead, the rude school house, | tal corn in Ohio. My Yankee friends have h ard 
and the village church. von eer in relation to it, and lest in my oe 
New England, dear New England! The pure ai ; should As any thing derogatory a 
sations of my heart quickened as I seated myself dignity of the aforesaid corn, I appeal to its cham- 
in the cars, on my way to my early home, after an |P!0" the Col., oe arithmetic right on that 
«Sees tain Ait . ‘ | point. [Twelve to eighteen feet is not unusual.— 
The shriek of the whistle, a rush, and the faces | But be sure and set it up steep, for the credit of 
of loved friends were lost in the distance. We | the Scioto Valley.—Eb. ] 
reached Cleveland at three o'clock ; at nine, the| Great preparations are being made for the 
“ Crescent City” bore us over the blue Lake on| Fourth. The fire-works are to represent the seige 
our homeward way. The water was calm, but the |@t Sevastopol. Had I the power, Col., I would 
evening not so pleasant as we had wished. The|convert that majestic beard of yours into a pair of 
sky was dark, and we could only catch glimpses of| Wings, just time enough to convey you here to en- 
the moon as her feeble light struggled down through |Joy all these fine sights with your 
the broken clouds. Morning came, but clouds still | M X CuLtivator Mary. 
lingered in the sky; the glory of the sunrise was | Boston, June 27, 1856. 





obscured, but my soul grew big, and nerve and| [What a crazy idea, Mollie! Talk of flying, to an old gentleman 
muscle strong, as I stood on the forward deck, with | of our personal rotundity! We've no gust for it, besides we pre- 
head uncovered, inhaling the fresh, bracing wind, | fer to stay down where we’ re better acquainted.) 
whose nimble fingers ungallantly tore the combs | Se 
from my hair, intent on making it free as its own| Certaty Cure For A FeLon.—We are sure 
wild self. ithat all who have suffered from a genuine bone 
Eight o’clock found us in Buffalo, and the train | felon, will thank us for making public so simple, 
waiting to convey us to Albany, which we reached |and yet so effectual a remedy as the following. In 
that evening. At nine the next morning, we took |thousands of instances, weeks and months of the 
afresh start for Boston. The weather was de-| most intense suffering have been endured, allowing 
lightful, and it was with no common interest I|}of neither rest by day, nor sleep by night, and 
watched the fleeting landscape from the window. |when a cure is at last effected, the finger or thumb 
Those dear, old hills, standing out in their con-|is often deformed and rendered useless for life.— 
scious grandeur, the cool, dark ravines, through|As soon as it becomes apparent that a felon is 
whose depths the pretty Mohawk ripples over its|making its appearance, which is known by a con- 
rocky bed, and the tasteful farms along the hill|tinued soreness and pain proceeding from the bone, 
sides. and sometimes evincing but little change for the 
A queer thought struck me, as I saw the cattle | worse for a week or more, take a strong cord of 
feeding up the steep heights. Though I do not)any kind, and wrap it around the finger, above the 
comprehend the peculiar merits of Short-horns, 1 | afflicted part, as tightly as it can be borne. Keep 
could not help thinking that short fore-legs would |in this condition until the pain can be endured no 
be more serviceable to them, though I suppose|longer. Now loose the cord, and as soon as the 
their cowships would prefer their original forma-|pain or soreness caused by the cording subsides, 
tion, minus improvements, on their descent to the| tighten it again. Continue this for several days, 
valleys. or until the felon is completely blackened and 
But the most striking and beautiful feature amid | killed. We have known several persons, who had 
the scenery, was the vast and mighty ledges of| been afflicted with felons, to try this remedy with 
rock, standing out in defiant majesty, awful strength | complete success ; in fact, we have never known it 
and fearful beauty! Whole forests of pine wave|to fail. The cording stops the circulation, and 
on their dizzy summits, up, up, until the head loses | thus the sore has nothing to feed on, and soon dies 
its balance. Mighty and massive! what awful/of starvation. We have faith in this remedy, even 
commotion heaped them thus together; what se-|after a felon has made considerable progress.— Ez. 
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1856. 
MOFFITT’S PATENT 
Grain Thresher and Separator. 





THis CUT REPRESENTS MY EIGHT HORSE 


Separator, patented in 1852. From its first introduction to 


the present time, it has taken the first Premium at all the Ohio} 


State Fairs, the World’s Exhibition, at N. Y. 1853,and in England, 
where it has received the highest commendations of the Press, 
and all the Agriculturists. 

My Eight Horse late Improved Patent Separator was introduced 
last season, and with the most satisfactory results, in every re- 
spect proving superior to the original Separator. The improve 
ments in this Separator are,1 have dispensed with the use of 


Side-web introduced and used in the original Machine, and also | 


much of the smaller Gear that belongs to the original Separator ; 
itis also more than four hundred pounds lighter, has but four 
small bands, and is much simpler, and more durable than any other 


machine in use to Thresh, Separate and clean perfectly ready for | 


market. 


FOUR ae ar THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 
The Farmer’s Own Machine. 

This Machine is designed for Farmers’ own use. 
and cleans the grain, delivering it in bags at once. 

PREMIUM OHIO HORSE POWER. 

This Horse Power is decidedly a superior Horse Power in every 


It threshes 


particular, being VERY STRONG, LIGHT RUNNING AND DURABLE It | 


has taken several Premiums as a First Class Power for general 
purposes. 


A. B. CRAWFORD’S PATENT IMPROVED CLOVER 


HULLER. 


Paterted 1850, which much supercedes his of 1844, being a self- 
feeder, and much superior in other respects. 


Those wishing to purchase Machines please send your orders 
early. All my Machines are warranted the best, and made of the 
best material. All the Journals run on Babbitt Boxes. 

Address the undersigned at Piqua, Miami County, Ohio. 

Apr. 15 4mt JOHN R. MOFFITT. 


BUSH MESSENGER. 
I USH MESSENGER WAS RAISED IN KEN- 


nebec county, Maine. Has been kept as a stock horse the 
last thirteen years, standing most of the time at Augusta, the 
State capital, from whence a great many of his colts have been 
taken to Boston and New York, where they sell readily at high 
prices, being generally known and esteemed as unusually good 
roadsters, for horses of their weight. The Hon. John Hubbard, 
late Gov. of Maine, in a letter says of him—‘He possesses the 
Messenger blood, and exhibits all the points and qualities peculiar 
to that breed in a degree which has never been surpassed here.” 
He has perhaps done more to sustain the high reputation of the fa- 
mous imported Messenger, than any other of his descendants. 

Bush is sixteen years old, is nearly white from age, having been 
a dark dapple gray; is seventeen hands high, and weighs, in ordi- 
nary flesh, 1450 lbs. ; is sprightly and vigorous as a colt, and is be- 
lieved to be the only Stallion of his weight that has trotted a mile 
in 3 minutes. 

Terms.—Will stand at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, at $15, payable 
in advance, for which a receipt will be given, stating that the 
money will be refunded. if the mare proves notin foal. Pasture 
will be furnished at $1 50 per month. JAS. D. & WM. H. LADD. 

Richmond, Jefferson Co., O. May 1-3mt 





purnie SEED —WE ARE NOW PREPARED 


to furnish the following sorts, which have given such general 


satisfaction for past years : 
Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga............- 50 cts. per lb. 
sein, hte kidndihehenih ih ea Ge = - 
Large White Flat or Globe ........ ........50 “ “ 
Large White Norfolk ..........-..+seeeeeeeee 50 o 
Early White Stone .............eeeeeee eens 76° « “ 
Yellow Aberdeen ..........0-.-.seee ge veness 7? as 
EE TI ao ic.cssns sacceetbactéssbescldi 75 « “ 


and at reduced rates in large quantities. 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 
July 1-3tt 15 John street, New York. 





JOHNSON HOUSE —J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 


e? prietor, Superior street, Cleveland, O. 
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CLEVELAND WOOL DEPOT. 
(THERE IS NO LONGER A QUESTION OR 


doubt in the minds of those who are best acquainted with the 
advantages the Cleveland Wool Depot offers fo: the sale of woois, 
of its importance and practicability 
Located, as it is, at the outlet of the great wool-growing West, 
being of easy access to wool-growers and merchants, and within 
24 hours ride of the most distant manufactories of New England, it 
| possesses great advantages. 
Manufacturers (except those who are engaged as speculators in 
Wools) speak in the highest terms of this system, and the many 
satisfactory letters we have received from our wool-growing 
friends, have stimulated us to increase our efforts to make this 
| house what it should be—a safe and reliable channel for the sale 
| of their Wool. It has surmounted all the difficulties and opposi- 
tion that could well be brought against any enterprise by a class of 
speculators opposed to it, and it now has more and stronger recom- 
mendations than ever. We have spared no pains or expense in 
making ample arrangements for all who may wish to avail them- 
| selve s of the advantages arising from this manner of grading and 
selling Wools. 
| Merchants and wool-growers, who wish to realize on their 
Wools, on delivery at our depot, can be accommodated with liberal 
advances. If desired, sacks will be sent, as heretofore, to those 
wishing to send us their Wool, and Wool Twine for tying up 
fleeces will be furnished at from 13 to 20 cts. per Ib. 
When several in one neighborhood wish us to forward sacks or 
| twine, we prefer sending to one address. Our customers in Illi- 
| nois and the Western States will find, that ordering sacks from us 
wiil save them much tronble, and insure the safe arrival of the 
Wool here, as our sacks are all numbered, and stamped “ Cleve- 
land Wool Depot,” and after being filled by consignors, will require 
no other marks 
We hope for a liberal patronage. Our prices are low for hand- 
ling and selling, and we promise our employers, that our undivided 
attention shall be devoted to their interest. 


Very respectfully, 

| GOODALE & CO. 
LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD 
THRESHING MACHINE! 
‘THs SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 
| OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., O., will be prepared to sup- 
| ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
| that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 


| facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer's 
own use) of the celebrated 


May 15-3mt 


} MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 
| With all the latest improvements, some of which are important 
| and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
| of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
jintime. This is truly the Premium Machine of the Country. It 
| took the First Premium at the World’s Fair in New York, (the 
| head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
| for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
| Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Machines known. 
We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best. 
Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
etc., will be furnished to persons desi:ing to purchase. Corres- 


pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANE & DYER. 
Feb. 15-3m* 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
N ANNY’S ADJUSTABLE REAPING AND 
a Mowing Machine, is the only successful Combined Machine 
which has ever been offered to the Farming community. Its rare 
qualities are rapidly being known and appreciated. No Machine of 
the kind has ever received such unbounded applause from all sec- 


tions. 
10,000 
Made and sold in the United States within three years past. 
6,000 
Manufactured the past season. 
128 


First Premiums awarded since 1852. 
e>* 


Patents secured to J.H. Manny. Also the Grand First Class Sil- 
ver Medal for best Reaper and Mower at the Paris World’s Fair, 


1855 

PRICE OF MACHINES AT CLEVELAND. 
Combined Machine, with Common Fingers..............00000: $130 
Combined Machine, with Malleable Fingers ..............000¢ 135 
Single Mower, with Common Fingers.... ........cseeeeeeeeee 115 
Single Mower, with Malieable Fingers .............seseeseees 120 


Pivot Castor Wheel extra usodsnange coactekaduseeean <a. 
This pivot or castor wheel is, we think, the greatest and most 
practical improvement which has of late been applied to the Ma- 
chine, for both man and team, and needs only to be seen to be ad- 
mired. Parties ordering Machines should be particular to say 
whether it should be sent. In case no mention is made of it, we 
shall send the Machine, with other improvements, at $130. 
Descriptive Circulars can be had upon application by mail or oth- 
erwise, containing prices, terms, &c., &c. Orders should be sent 
in early as possible, as they will be filled in the order they are re- 
ceived. - 
A Warrantee is given with each Machine. 
Manufactured for Ohio by DEWITT & HOWELL, 





June 1-2mt Cleveland, O. 
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MARKETS. 
On1o Cutrivator Orrics, July 14, 1856. 

Since our last report, markets have been more active in almost 
all departments of farm produce. New Wheat and Barley have 
been sold at $1, and in some cases afew cents higher. Cornin the 
West is selling at 37c. Oats do. The oat crop will be short.— 
Hogs are in demand. The Cincinnati Price Current says: 

‘‘During the last two weeks, we have heard of several contracts 
for Hogs, for November delivery, and there is no doubt that a good 
deal is doing in this way, but the particulars have been kept as 
The highest rate paid, that we heard of, was 
$5 75, but it was rumored that as high as six dollars had been paid 
for a lot to be delivered by the 10th of November, and to average 
210 lbs. The desire to enter into these contracts on the part of 
provision dealers is not general by any means; and, with the ex- 
perience of last season before them, it is not likely it will become 
so at any time between this and the opening of the packing sea- 


private as possibile. 


son, except at much lower rates.” 
Woo! still continues at its best estate, and Dairy products have 
gone up a trifle. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Having fixed our edition of the Cultivator for 1856 at ten 
thousand copies, circulating largely in all the Western 
States, and to a good extent in most parts of the Union, we 
offer the following terms to advertise ~ due in advance: 

For 4 lines or less, two insertions, $1. Longer advertise- 
ments, 12 cents per line first insertion, and 10 cents a line 
for each continuance, reserving the privilege to omit long 
advertisements in alte rnate numbers. 

Advertisements may be estimated at 12 words to the line, 
but head lines, blank lines and signatures will be counted 
as full lines. 


T° THE BE NEVOLENT ¢ CITIZENS OF THE 


STATE OF OHIO.—The undersigned, having been appointed 
Commissioners under the following section of an Act “‘ to provide 
for the establishment of the Ohio Reform School,” to wit : ‘* That 
there shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, three commissioners, whose duty it shall be to make 
enquiry in regard to a suitable site for the buildings of said Reform 
School—to receive propositions in regard to donations of land and 
money, and to make full report,” etc. 

In pursuance of said appointment we now invite propositions in 
furtherance of the worthy objects contemplated in said act. 

We wish to have all proposals in by Ist of October next. They 
may be addressed to James D. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, who will give all necessary information which may be re- 


bed. JNO. A. FOOT, 
= CHAS. REEMELIN, 
July 15. JAS. D. LADD 








wt LIAM A. GILL, AGRICULTURAL AND 

HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
Farm Implements of every description bought and sold, and re- 
ceived on commission. High st., east side, between Broed and 
Gay, Columbus, Ohio. Jan. 1. 
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LITTLE GIANT AMONG THE BOURBONS., 
‘HE UNDERSIGNED SELECTED COMMIT- 


tee of Judges of the Bourbon County Ky. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, to determine the relative merits (under rules presented for 
their guidance) of the Corn and Cob Mills of Messrs. Scott & 
Hedges of Cincinnati, named the ‘Little Giant,” and of Messrs. 
Douglass, Smith & Co., of Zanesville, Ohio, named the * Excelsior 
Young America,” had trial made of said Mills at Paris, Ky., on the 
Sth and 6th of May, 1856. The “ Little Giant” in 100 revolutions 
ground 12%¢ bushels meal, at an average diaft of 460 tbs. by the 
dynamometer. The “Young America” 4%; bushels, at an average 
draught of 190 tbs. A half bushel of the meal of each Mill was run 
through seives No. 4 and 6 ; the quantity of cob left in the No. 4 
seive by the ** Young America’ was double that of the * Little Gi- 
ant,” while the meal of the latter was of more uniform fineness 
than that of the former. Though the Mills are of equal diameter 
20 inches) the grinding surface in the “ Little Giant” is supposed 
to be five times greater than in the *“ Young America.” These 
tests, and an examination of the construction of the Mills, led the 
committee to the opinion that the “ Little Giant” is the superior 
Mill, best adapted to the uses of the farmer, and they therefore 
award to Messrs. Scott & Hedges the two silver goblets. 
oy Tus J. Cay, C. T. Garrarp, 
V.R. Duncan, R. Hurcucrarr, 
Be nJ. B. Groom, W.C. LyYLe 
B. J. Clay is President of the Bourbon County Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and W. C. Lyle Vice President. W.R. Duncan Director of the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association, at Lexington. 
Benj. B. Groom, of Clark county, Chas. T. Garrard and B. Hutch- 
craft, of Bourbon county, are extensive and thorough farmers and 
stockmen. May 15 


EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, SAWS, &c— 


The Subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of 
the above celebrated Machines any where in the Western States, 


| or at Chicago, as may be desired, on the most favorable terms. 








The workmanship of the Machine is not surpassed by any, and 
for durability and economy, the testimony of thousands in all parts 
of the country bear willing evidence 

Please send in early orders, to secure machines in time. 

H. D. EMERY & CO., 
June 1-3tt 204 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 


YURE BRED SHORT-HORN CATTLE FOR 
SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES.—Bates Bull, 2d Lord 
Barrington, see 2d vol. A. H. B., No. 955. 

Young Bull, Richard Booth, see 2d vol. A. H. B., No. 906. 

Also the young Bates Bull Marmion, got by 2d Lord Barrington, 
dam Milkmaid Jr., by Yorkshireman. 

The young Bull Lord Raglan, got by 2d Lord Barrington, dam 
Snowdrift. by Belvidere. 

Also, 6 Heifers and young Cows, 2 to 4 years old, got by Bates 
Bull Belvidere and Ist Lord Barrington. See Am. Herd Book, Nos. 
232 and 244. THOMAS P. REMINGTON, 

June 15-4tt No. 22 South Front st., Phila., Pa. 


\ J ATER C URE ‘AND MEDICAL INFIRMARY 

FOR THE RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF INVALID FEMALES 
—Terms from seven to ten dollars per week, according to the at- 
tention required. No patient received for a less term than six 
weeks, and payment required invariably in advance, unless re- 
ceived by special agreement. 

Patients suffering from weaknesses and displacements, and 
doubtful in regard to our ability to relieve such complaints, will be 
allowed, if they wish it, a written agreement guaranteeing a rea- 
sonable amount of benefit, before J payment will be expected.— 

Address - SHEPARD, M.D., 

Feb. 1-6mt Water Cure, Columbus, O. 


PINE STOCK FOR SALE. — THE SUBSCRI- 
ber has two fine thorough-bred Durham Bulls, one two and 
the other three years old, got by the imported Bull 3d Duke of 
Cambridge, and some fine Durham Cows and Calves, for sale at 
low prices. 

He has also for sale a variety of Jacks and Jennets, of the best 
quality we of different ages. JOHN T. BRASEE 

May 1-5t Lancaster, Ohio. 


GTRA’ AWBERRY PLANTS.—STRAWBERRIES 
may be transplanted at any time between March and Septem- 
ber. I have every variety for sale ; will put them up so that they 
may be safely transported to any point. 

My price is for Longworth’s Prolific, $2 per 100 ; other varieties, 
including all the other Cincinnati Seedlings, $1 per 100. No orders 
taken for less than 100 plants 

Every person having ground sufficient to plant the Strawberry, 
should do so ; it is a never-failing fruit. 

J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
_May 15-4t 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 


INE STOCK FOR SALE.— THOROUGH- 

bred Durham Cattle, pure French none ——- Sheep, and 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs. GOE, 

Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 


DIGS AND RABBITS FOR SALE.—A CHOICE 


lot of Suffolk Boar Pigs, now io Lopeae sale, bred from Stick- 
ney and Jackson’s importation. Also pret ee 


June 15-2tt 
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